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SOME FOLKWAYS OF A STEWART COUNTY COMMUNITY 
by 
Wayne Geurin 


Edited by Herbert Halpert 
Murray (Kentucky) State College 


{ This article is a combination of six essays contributed to the Folklore 
Archive at Murray State College, in Spring, 1950, by Mr. Geurin as part of his 
term report. The first and last sections give a vivid picture of some of the 
folkways of a rather isolated rural village community. The first part es- 
pecially gives some hint of the changes brought about in the area by T.V.A. 
and its attendant modernization. 


PMy editing has been of two kinds: transposition of the order of items, 
especially in the folk beliefs section, and tightening of the sentence and 
paragraph structure in many places by occasional inversion of clauses, intro- 
duction of transition phrases and the like. In order not to destroy the 
flavor of the original, I have tried to retain the author's own phrases and 
paragraphs as much as possible. I have withheld + name of the community. 

--H.H. 


De My te 


Stewart County is in the northwestern part of Tennessee and protrudes into 
Kentucky. The county is ‘bordered on two sides and part of a taird by Kentucky, 
and partly by Kentucky Lake. On the fourth side are two Tennessee counties} 
Montgomery and Houston. 


Since most of my folklore material has been collected from or near one 
community located in the northwestern part of Stewart County, I will confine 
my description to that immediate areca. Ours is a small village, with one 
elementary school, two churches (both Protestant), a post office, and two 
general stores (groceries, dry goods, and hardware). All the people living 
within three or four miles of this village get their mail there, trade there 
at the stores, go there to church, md send their children there to school. 


My coimmunity--it first received its name during the Civil War--has not 
always been located where it is now, Before Kentucky Lake was formed, the 
village was considerablyflarger and was located about a quarter of a mile from 
the Tennessee River. There the village had flat fertile land on all sides. 
Here the upper class of people lived, farmed and prospered. Back in the hills 
the middle amd lower classes lived. : 


People's "class" was easily determined. The upper class owned large 
tracts of rich farming land. These farms were usually seventy-five to one 
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hundred acres in size. Actually those who owned river bottom land owned that 
much and sometimes more. The largest farm I knew about had more than two 
hundred and fifty acres. The upper class owned good homes and educated their 
children, 


The middle class had small tracts of land. ad owned their own homes, 
Their homes usually consisted of a one= or two-room log cabin and a lean-to 
side room. Their children attended school until they could read, write, 
spell and figure. 


The lower class had no land md did not own their homes nor, with a few 
exceptions of course, did their children attend any school. There were some 
middLe class people who lived and worked as tenant farmers or sharecroppers on 
the farms of the upper class. Some of the lower class did tnis also. 


The upper class people made their living by raising truck gardens and by 
large scale farming. The middle class made their living by raising truck gar- 
dens, by sharecropping and by clam digging. Sometimes this is called "shell 
digging" or 'musseling." They also worked in timber in the winter months. 


The lower class made their living by working for the middle or upper 
class. They also fished, hunted, and made md sold bootleg liquor. 


Today a great deal of this has changed. The village has been moved back 


~ into the hills. It is now about a half mile from Kentucky Lake. The T.V.A. 


built new gravel roads through the community, and transportation is not the 
problem that it once was. All the rich fertile farms were covered by Kentucky 
Lake. About 90 per cent of the upper class have moved away to adjoining 
counties and states. Some of the uoper class moved back into the hills and 
settled on hill and creek farms. Most of the people who had done sharecropping 
have also moved away. | | 

The middle and lower class still live in the hills. Their livelihood is 
obtained about the same way as before. Clam digging has been replaced by 
commercial fishing, but bootlegging flourishes on a much larger scale. LEvery- 
one around my community does not bootleg corn liquor, but there are so many 
bootleggers that no stranger would have any trouble in locating a drink. There 
‘ are even a few men in the community who will not take a drink, but a stranger 
would find it much harder to find them. 


Bootlezging is not limited to the lower class any more. The middle class. 
now feels that it is a respectable business, and does hot hesitate to. take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to make money. Fifteen years ago a man would have 
been turned out of the church if suspected of bootlegging. Today you may find 
one of your deacons doing a booming business in bootlegging. | 


) Nor is the class system as distinct as it once was, though people are 
still classed on a financial basis. Now there are two broad classes, "the 
better" and "the poor," which overlape The better class family usually owns an 
automobile and givestheir children a high school education, They have com- 
fortable homes and an ample amount of food the year round. The poor family 
uSually does not own a car, nor do their children enter npn school. Both of 
these classes may vary either way.  : 
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Today there is a gravel highway through the community. The highway ex- 
tends to the blacktop state highway which connects Nashville and Memphis. A 
lot of veople have access to the gravel highway from their homes. There are, 
however, still some who can reach ticir homes only by wagon, by mule, or by 
foote | 


There is no electricity in any of the homes. They are lighted by kerosene 
lamps, and neated by wood-burning stoves and fireplaces. All cooking is done 
on wood-burning stoves. A lot of the stoves are steel barrels which have been 
cut down aid have doors on them. Most of the furniture in the hones is simple, 
and some is handmade locally. . 


All the houses are built of wood, but vary in size and appearence. Some 
are small and one-story high; others are two stories high and very soread out. 


There are some log houses still standing. These usually consist of two 
large rooms with a covered-over hall ("dog trot") connecting them. Sometimes 
they may have a lean-to side room in which the cooking is done. Most of the 
houses that are built today, and those that have been built in the last ten 
years, are made of lumber. These houses are usually built in a square box- 
Shape, and then partitioned off into four or more rooms. 


Behind every house one may sce several outbuildings. Some are used for 
storage of meat and other things; others house the livestock and chickens; 
and of course, there is the outdoor toilet. another storage place often seen 
is the cellar,usually-made or built into a hillside. The cellar offers pro- 
tection against storms. Because it is cool in the summer and warm in the 
winter, both potatoes and canned foods are stored here, Wherever there is a 
spring close to a house, it is covered over by a small house to keep dogs and 
livestock out of the drinking water supply. This house not only protects the 
drinking water, but also serves as an icebox for the milk, butter and eggs. 


Almost everyone in my community has a few fruit trees growing behind his 

house. These may be apple, peach, pear, plum and cherry. The principal crops 
raised are corn, Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, peanuts, sorghum cane and 
hay. We raise many vegetables: peas, beans, squash, cucumbers, r&dishes, 
' lettuce, mustard, turnips, cabbages, tomatoes, okra, and carrots. Most of 
the foods grown are consumed during the summer and the fall. All not eaten 
then are canned or dried for winter use. In the spring of the year a food 
that everyone enjoys and cost nothing is "poke," which grows wild. | 


Meat is one of the principal foods. Everyone raises his own hogs, kills 
them in the winter, and carefully preserves the meat by salt curing and then 
smoking. Besides this, the chief type of meat, a man may occasionally kill 
a calf or sheep, keep as much meat as he can use, and then loan, trade, or sell 
the rest to his neighbors. The people also eat squirrel, rabbit, oppossun, 
raccoon, frog legs, and occasionally a deer. They also raise domestic fowl, 
such as ducks, geese, chickens and turkeys, for food. 


There are many forms of recreation around my community, varying with the 
different seasons. In the spring all the children, both boys and girls, pull 
off their shoes and go "barefooted." They play all sorts of activity games, 
such as rope-skipping, tag, etc. There are some quiet games such as “knuckle 
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down" (marbles), "washers" and. "hop. scotch." One of the favorite recreations of 
the older boys and girls is fishing in the creeks and river, wading, and swim- 
minge At night the boys go "gigging" (frog hunting). 


Saturday evening those men who have transportation go to the county seat, 
Dover. Here they meet their friends, talk about the week before and other things. 
They get haircuts, play pool, drink beer and get thrown in jail. There was one 
man who got drunk and was thrown in jail so often that his brother bought a | 

~ mattress and left it at the jail so his brother's injured back could rest bet- 
ter on Saturday night. The mattress is still in use by the brother.~ Those 
that don't get in jail stop off on their way home at one of the local bootleggers 
and purchase a bottle to get even more drunk the next day. 


On Saturday morning almost everyone attends Sunday school and church. When 
I was a boy, the last thing one would expect would be to see a bootlegger in 
church. Today bootlegging church members are all right, perhaps because they 
are financially better able to support the preacher than some of the other 
church members. On Sunday afternoon everyone goes to the "ball game" (baseball) 
if it is "at home." 


In the winter young people get together at someone's home to have fun at 
parties, square dances, and "musicals." At the parties groups of people get 
together and "play games" until midnight. Young and old alike attend the square 
dances. I have seen ten-year-old children dancing and also men seventy-five 
years old. At these dances all the furniture is cleared from a large room ex- 
cept for the two or three chairs in a corner used by the musicians. The music is. 
all "hill music": guitar, fiddle, banjo and harmonica. The dance usually con-_ 
tinues on into the night so long as there are dancers and music. Most of them 
end before daybreak, though some do end at midnight. The "musicals" are dif- 
ferent from the square dances. Here a group of "hill" musicians gather to show 
off their talent, as well as to have a lot of fun. The only dancing ever done 
at a musical is that of some drunk trying to tap dances 


Some of these three winter recreations end peacefully; some end up in a 
drunken, "knock-down, drag-out" fight. I suppose the people enjoy the fights 
along with the parties, dances and musicals, because they are always attended 
by large crowds. 


There are other forms of recreation in the winter around the community, 
‘such as squirrel, rabbit and bird hunting in the daytime, and "possum hunts" 
and "fox races" at night. For a possum hunt two or three people (more or less) 
take their dogs and "strike" across the field to hunt for an opossum The 
men follow the dogs and when the dogs "tree"! one (i.e., run the possum up a 
| tree), the men shine a light in its eyes and shoot it, 


s "Fox racing" (Ass, hunting) is a sport followed by many people. They take 

their dogs out to where they think a fox might be, and then turn them loose to 

| chase the fox. A hill is the usual place because from it they can hear the dogs 
howl more clearly. The hunters usually carry a bottle or jug of liquor along, 
and the length of the race depends upon how long the dogs will run, or how long 
the jug lasts. 


1. Similar stories are told over much of the United States with the cell 
furnishings varying in elaborateness.--H.He 


| 
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II. Folk Beliefs 
Weather Signs 


_ Around my neighborhood in Stewart County, Teinessee, all the “old timers" 
have their ow ways of predicting the weather. Here are some common ones I 
have learned from friends and relatives. 


One well-known. belief of this area is that when it rains in the sunshine, 
there is sure to be rain the next day. I have never known this to fail. 


Late in the afternoon as the sun descends, there sometimes are white streaks 
pointing from the horizon to the sun. People say that it is the sun drawing 
water and it is a sure sign of rain the next day. 


A circle around the moon indicates rain, and the number of stars in the 
circle indicates the number of days before it will rain, 


There is a belief that when it rains on the first day of the month, there 
are sure to be fifteen days of rain that month. 


When "fishing" or "red" worms (earth worms) are seen coming to the top of 
the ground, rain is only a few hours away. 


If houseflies are biting more fiercely than usual, there will be rain in 
a few hours. 


_: The call of the "rain crow" (yellow-billed cuckoo) is widely recognized as 
a sign of wet weather. 


Snake trails in a dusty road are regarded as a sign of rain. 


Little whirlwinds in the dusty road are regarded by many as sure signs of 
rain. 


| Many people believe that unusual of rheumatism inform them when 
it is going to rain. 


Some people think, you may rain by killing a eneke and hmging it 
on 2 barb-wire fence with its belly up. 


My grandmother used to tell me that a large crop of wild nuts (na 
walnut, hickory) meant a cold, wet winter. 


Some of the local farmers believe that the severity of the approaching " 
winter is indicated by the thickness of cornshucks. \ 
| One man told me that when hornets build their nest low in the trees, it 3 
means that a severe winter is coming; if the hornets!’ nest hangs high, the sna 
will be light and the winter mild. 


. The deepest snow of the winter, according to some of the old people, is 
forecast by the height to which the wild rabbits gnaw the apple and cherry | 
trees in the fall. 
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When it "clouds up on a frost," it will snow for sure. 


The people in our area live fifteen to twemty miles from a railroad and do 
not ordinarily hear the trains. Once in a while in the winter we may hear then. 
When this happens, people know tiat it will snow very soon. : 


Folk Medicine 


Cures for Warts, There are many beliefs in my community about ways to re- 
move warts. ine ful.owing methods were learned when I was about fifteen from 
friends ranging in age from thirty-five to fifty-five. 


A common belief is that you can remove warts by bathing each one in tur- 
pentine and castor oil, morning and night, until the warts are gone. 


Some men claim they can remove warts by spitting on some clay and then 
rubbing some of it cn each wart. Let the clay dry and try to forget about it; 
in a few days the warts will be — 


I have heard people say you could lose your warts by rubbing each one with 
a grain of corn until each wart bled. 


The most popular wag of getting rid of warts is by washing them at midnight 
in spunk water (water in a hollow stump) without anyone seeing you. They will 
drop off in a few days. 

Another way to dispose of warts is to steal a disnrag, rub each wart with 
the rag, and then bury it at micnight without anyone else knowins about it. 

Some say you must bury it in a graveyard; others say any dark woods'is just as 
goode 


A person who is no relation to the afflicted person can count ‘the warts, 
cut a corresg@nding number of notches in a hickory stick, and place the latter ~ 
in a running strean. If it has been kept a secret, the warts should nave begun 
to come off in seven days. 


Warts may be disposed of by having some boy "take them off your hands, " 
Just give the boy a piece of money for each wart, and sia will pass from you 
to him as soon as he sp@mds the money. F 


There is one local mm who just touches the warts and ih here some words 
to himself. ‘The warts are supposed to be gone in a week. 


A widespread belief is that warts may be "charmed off" by touching them 
With the hands of a corpse. 


I have tried each method that I have listed above except stealing a dish- 
rag and touching a corpse. None of them worked. A doctor removed them by 
Surgery e 


The Treatment of Cuts lead Wounds. In the hill country ae my com= 
munity, people have various ways ef treating cuts and other wounds. Although 
some people are treated by medical doctors, others resort to their own home 
remedies, Most of the latter which I give here come from friends between fifty 
and sixty-five years old. 
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One man of this locality, who received a serious cut from an ax, was treated 
by his grandmother. First she washed the wound with cold water, Next she ap- 
plied a paste composed of chimney soot and (home grown) sorghum molasses, The 
wound healed very quickly. 


Spider webs and chimney soot are used frequently to stop an excessive flow 
of blood. Sometimes to check the flow of blood, peach tree leaves are applied 
to the open wound and bound securely with a —- Some people say the leaves 
prevent the wound from getting sore. 


. A sure way to prevent tetanus from a rusty nail wound is to burn woolen 
rags and allow the victim to hold the injured part in the thickest of the smoke 
for a few minutes. 


I have seen some people soak an old wound in salt water to hasten the 
healing. | 


One of the most widely uséd-remedies: for a cut is to-soak it in “coal oil" 
(kerosene) for several minutes, and then bind the injured place with a cloth, 


One man of this locality, who is now deceased, used to treat all the flesh. 
wounds of his family with a salve which he made by mixing kerosene and red 
worms, It was said to have been effective, but I don't know of anyone else 


Death Sigs 


The people living in my neighborhood believe in many death signs. Almost 
all people believe that a broken mirror is always a sig of seven years! bad 
luck, but sometimes you may hear someone say, "There'll be a death in this 
family before seven years." 


g If a child less than one year old is gosutvted to see its reflection in a 
mirror, it will die before it is two years old. 


To eat fresh fish and drink "sweet" milk at the same meal is seat asking 
for death, 


To burn sassafras wood is asking for bad luck, which usually causes a 
relative to die, I have seem my father bur it when he was cleaning a field, 
but he would never allow it to be brought into the house to be used for kindling — 
or firewood, 


The transplanting of cedar trees is regarded as bad business. Some people 
say that as soon as the tree is large enough to shade a grave, the trans- 
planter will die. I have known some people to plant them, but after the trees 
hai begun to grow, take an ax and cut them down. 


If a person steps over an ax, a saw, a hoe or a rake, he must step back © 
across it at once. If he does not, it will mean his death or that of someone 
else in the family. 


. One should never step over someone lying on the floor or ground. It will 
mean his death unless you step back across. 


doing this. 
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If a hen crows or tries to crow, it means that there will be a death soon. 
This death can be prevented sometimes if the hen is killed at once. 


For a rooster to crow in the doorway is a sure sign that someone you know 
is dead. 


( When a bird flies in the room where a sick or injured person is lying, 
everyone gives up hope for his recovery. 


I have heard my grandmother say that she always heard death bells before 
someone died that she was "setting up" with. 


Most families believe that a bedfast person should never be turned end to 
end, so that his head is where his feet have been. | 


When a sick person begins to pick and play with the thread and design of 
his bed covers, his death is approaching rapidly. 


III. Death and Burial Customs 


In our community when a member of the family becomes "deathly" ill, one 
of the relatives, usually the mother or father, sends word to all of the nearest 
kin. Usually a telegram is sent, or a telephone call is made hs the close kin, 
end letters are smt to the di stant kine 


The close kin usually come to the home of the sick person and stay until 
he dies and is buried. If for some on one of the close kin does not come 
while the person is still alive, he is sent a telegram to come immediately. In 
case there has been a split-up in the family and one person has been denied the 
friendship of the rest of the family, as a general thing all-is forgotten when 
a. death occurs. This is not always true. Sometimes a death may increase the 
antagonistic .feeling. 


Before the person dies, two or three friends or relatives "set up" with. 
him all night. In some cases this is done for the benefit of the patient, but 
_~ most of the time this is practiced only as a custom. These people usually 
drink coffee or something stronger, smoke, play cards and tell tall tales 
and dirty jokes to pass away the time. This is usually done in an adjoining 
roome | 


When the person passes away, there is usually some member of the family 
present and also a non-member of the family, who may be of kin. The person who 
is not a member of the family rises immediately from the bedside and stops the 
clock. This is done because if the clock should stop of its own accord while 
a corpse is lying in the house, another member of the family would die within 
a yegre All mirrors in the room, in which someone might see the reflection of 
‘the corpse, are covered with a cloth. Someone then pulls a sheet over the 
corpse and attempts to console the grieving relatives, 


The neighbors are notified of the death by someone other than a member of 
the family. 


Food is brought to the house of the deceased for the rest of the family: 
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Sometimes this food may be sandwiches for the people "settin! up," but for the 
family itself it is usally something in a covered dish, such as potatoes, 
potato salad, ham, chickm--it can be practically anything ready to serve. It 
is never in the original dish in which it is cooked or baked. No food is cook- 
ed in the house, other than coffee, until after the funeral. 


_ The corpse is washed by some neighbor, ‘but is not moved off the bed until 
itis laid in the casket. When the corpse is laid in the casket, all the bed 
Clothes are carried outside and hung on the clothes line to “sun." 


Sometimes the pillow is carried outside with the other bed things. In 
some homes it is carefully picked up and carried into another room where it 
is opened and "the crown" is removed. I don't know much about crowns, but I 
have heard that all pillows which people have died on do not have crowns in ~~ 
them, I know that there is some kind of a sacred feeling toward the crowns. 
Once when I was a child I found a shoebox tied up and lying in the corner of 
the attic. I brought it downstairs and showed it to my mother. She scolded 
me, told me that it was my grandfather's crown, and took it back upstairs. A ° 
few weeks later I got the box and looked inside, There was a mass of feathers 
looking something like a bird's nest, 


Many of the people cover the corpse with a cloth wet with soda water, be- 
lieving this will prevent the skin from turning dark. Some of the people have 
the undertaker move the body to the funeral home where it is embalmed and pre- 
pared for burial. Other people want this dme in the home. A great many of 
the people don't believe in embalming. 


While the body is lying in state, everyone is careful that a cat does not 
get into the house. Most of the people believe that cats will mutilate a dead 


bodye 


There are usually three or four people "setting up" with the body until it 
is buried. All activity, such as card-playing, drinking and laughing, takes 
place outside of the room in which the corpse is. Things like that are never 
done in the presence of any member of the family. | : 


When a person dies at night or in the moming before daylight, the grave 
is begun that morning. If a person dies after daylight, the grave is begun 
that afternoon. A person who dies after midnight is never buried before the 
day following that of his death. A person dying before midnight may be buried 
the next afternoon. If a grave is begun one day, and the funeral is supposed 
to be the next day, the grave is never finiéhed until the day of the funeral. 


? When a person dies, he is always buried in his best clothes. If the 
—. weather is cold, he is sometimes buried with a heavy coat on. A child is some- 
times buried with the toys that it has played with. 


The funeral is sometimes conducted at the home of the deceased, The family 
is seated near the casket and the preacher and singers stand. The people at- 
tending the funeral also stmd. ~ 


After the preacher is through preaching, the singers sing while the crowd 
passes by the casket to look for the last time at the deceased. When all have 
gone by, the family move to the edge of the casket and take thair last look 
at the dead relative. The casket is then closed. 


| 
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If the funeral has been held at the church or cemetery, the pallbearers 
carry the casket by hand to the grave with the family directly behind them, and 
the crowd following. The casket is lowered into the grave while the preacher 
says a prayer. 

Most of the crowd now begin to leave for home. The family and a few 
fricds remain until the grave is filled in. Sometimes part of the family may 
leave before the grave is filled in. It is the usual procedure to tramp the 
dirt in the grave as it is throm in. Sometimes a family requests the men not 
to tramp the dirt in the grave. 


When the family returns to its home, one or more friends go with them and 
_, Stay until bedtime or all night. Friends usually furnish supper that night for 
the family. 


GOD'S COUNTRY 


by 
Ewing Jackson 


Edited by Herbert Halpert 
Murray (Kentucky) State College 


his article--the title is the author's--combines eight separate papers 
contributed to the Folklore Archive, Murray State College, in Fall, 1948, as 
part of Mr. Jackson's term report. Mr. Jackson is one of the best "natural" 
folklore collectors I have had among my students. He contributed more than 
half of the article on "Riddles from West Tennessee" published in the June, 
1952, Bulletin, as well as a superb collection of Negro tales and legends still 


[ This article shows in part why he is so shocesstil, He participates 
naturally in the folkways of his region, unlike many college students who at- 
tempt to reject their rural origins. In many ways I consider this article 
almost a folk document. It has a direct and, to me, rather charming naiveté, 
Because of this quality I have hesitated to tamper with much of the original, 
though obvious changes could be made. In Part I, however, I have rearranged 
many paragraphs and have interpolated material dictated to me by Mr. Jackson. 
Part II has én interesting mixture of wiite and Negro beliefs and customs 
centered around certain high points in the folk calender. Part III shows the 
emphasis on social eating so often associated with other customs.--H.H. } 


‘Henry County is the "garden spot of Tennessee."' We who live there think 
it is tne main part of the state, it is in the northeastern part of West 
Te.nessee, and borders on Kentucky. 


unpublished. ( 
I. Qur_ Community 
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Some people call our community, "God's Country." People in other communi- 
ties, such as Paris,say in rivalry: "He made it because He didn't want to leave 
a hole in the world"; but we say the same thing abaut their communities. They 
say: "No one else would have it but God." They need not worry; no one else 
can have it. It is ours (I mean all of us who live around here), and by the 
grace of God it will stay ours. 


| My section of the county, where Heaven below would be if it were below, 
has as its center the little village of Buchanan. Buchanan has a population 
of about one hundred citizens; no city limits; no streets; no highways; no 
government; no nothing--except some of God's chosen people. It has a high 
school and two stores, 


The two stores are known as "Big Buchanan" and "Little Buchanan." The 
little town is named from a Mr. Cannon who owns "Big Buchanan," which is prob- 
ably the largest general store in the county. They can be your outfitters 
from "cradle to grave." You can buy practically anything but automobiles and 
airplanes. 


For miles around Buchanan, the region, in fact the whole of Henry County, 
is divided into communities. My mother's farm is located in three communities 
and three voting precincts. The communities are Delno, Shady Grove, and 
Buchanan. The wting precincts are Sulphur Well Academy, Buchanan, and India. 
We live in the Delno community and vote at Sulphur Well Academy, which has 
recently had its name changed to Delno Academy. 


Delno Academy is the twoeteacher,two-room school I attended for my first 
three years in school. I then changed to Buchanan school because all concerned 
thought greater opportunities lay there, 

Our community is bounded on the west side by two county gravel roads which 
start at Buchanan, join together dout a mPle south of our farm, and continue 
‘together two miles before they run into U.S. highway 70E, which goes west to 
Paris md east to Nashville. Our section is still very rural. We do not 
have electric lights at our farm. My ow home until a few years ago was 
lighted by carbide lights. Then Aladdin performed his miracle, and we use his 
~~ for light | i.e., Aladdin lamps Which have a mantle and burn kero- 
sene 


Like all the other farms in that section, our farm is’not specialized. 
We raise everything: corn, cotton, potatoes (yams and Irish), tobacco, hay, 
hogs, cattle. Twenty miles north in Kentucky they raise only tobacco and corn, 
_ Twenty miles south of us, it is cotton, and cotton almost alone, Thirty miles 
east, it is again tobacco plus corn; west, it is potatoes. You can see why 
I say ours is "the garden spot of the state," 


The church denominations in our neighborhood are Baptist, Methodist, and 
Church of Christ. All of them are becoming more broad-minded and do not turn 
people out of the church for dancing as some of them used to do. Of course, 
the Church of Christ never did; ‘they teach you to "examine yourself." 


Our hone life is like everyone else's in the communities around. First, 
the father is strictly the head of the house. Of course, in my case Mom rules, 
yesterday, today, and always. 
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We didn't hae all that "new fangleedangle paraphernalia" to provide en- 
tertainment that they have in a lot of sections, Our entertainment at parties 
was telling riddles, and playing games such as "She come, She come," and the 
"Gossip" game; these provided our pastime. We also played: ‘Set back"; "Some 
Neighbor Comes"; and "We Play for an Evening." Sometimes we-all would all meet 
and sing songs, usually at our house because everybody always had a good time 
there, 


' This county has a large number of Negroes; there are, however, none at all 
around the village of Buchanan. On our farm live the last Negroes you will 
find if you go due north to the Kentucky state line on the state line road. I 
don't know how far you would have to go in Kentucky to find any Negroes. The 
‘ightriders" did not come to our community. © | 


I played with the Negroes on our farm all my life; I listened to their 
jokes, riddles, songs; and I am sure I cannot call the time lost. I wish I 
could hear them sing now. They told these things for their own entertainment; 
and after I got them to tell them, I enjoyed the stories as much as they did. 
I laughed with them and frowned when they did. At times I felt asethough I 
were one of them. | 


I took allvitems down as tacy told them. I asked one of my Negro friends 
where he got them. He only knows he heard "Momna"” (his grandmother who raised 
him) tell them. That is the way they pass time. 


The white material in my folklore collection came mostly from Henry or 
Decatur Counties. That from Henry County, I got from members of my family, or 
remembered myself. ‘The Decatur County contribution is from my college room- 
mate, Donald Hawkins. I have visited his county. He gave me a description of 
his section of the country, and it follows my article, 


II. Calendar Customs md Folk Beliefs 
1. New Year's Eve and Day 


New Year's Eve everyone is vetting ready for a party at soiieone's place 
to see the old year out and the new year come ine It is the custom at the 
party in our community to have a square dance. At exactly twelve o'clock all 
hug and kiss each other. Also, if you are close to a barn, and everyone tries 
to be, all go to the cow barn where you will see the cows down in a praying 
position. They are "giving thanks." Then everyone goes back to the party and 
all start to square dance again. 


For the entire New Year's day everyone tries to be on his best behavior 
because the things he does on New Year's Day are the things he will d all ~ 
the year. A good dinner is prepared for this occasion, for if you do not have 
plenty to eat on this day, you will not be too well-fed throughout the year, 


As for the stock black-eyed peas,> we have them so as to guarantee a good 


1. Eaten on New Year's Day.--H.He 


. 
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crop of peas the following summer. We grow them in large quantities on our 
farm, and they provide a large part of our vegetable diet in the winter time, 
So, peas on New Year's Day, and we will have peas all the year. 


2. April Fool's Day 


The first day of April, in our community as in every other community, is 
the day to pull your tricks and get by with them. Anything goes around 
Buchanan. One of the nice tricks is to write a letter backwards. It can be 
read in a mirror. You see a lot of these at home on April Fool's Day. 


Ancther good one is to tell a kid in school that the teacher has dismissed 
the class for the hour. Sometimes it causes the stccoge to miss a class. Of 
course, the teacher is not too hard on the student; he "rorvct,* is his excuse 
--when all the time he wanted to miss. This is for the ones that "have lace 
on their pants." 


The rest of the kids live for the next episode. They all assemble off 
the southwest corner of the schocl campus at ™.<henan. After all the busses 
have run, and all the other kids have arrived, t.oy Leave the campus for an 
all-day hike and picnic. ‘acy get the day mariccd “:osent" on the report cards 
that are sent out every six weeks; however, the jcochers expect that all will 
leave anyway. At lunch time all the kids spread wat they have taken to eat. 
They make whistles out of hickory sticks. Ard when they come back to school, 
they all arrive blowing those whistles. Itis a cay, of good times in and 
around Buchanan, Tennessecc. 


36 May Day 


Everyone of the Negro race lcoks forward to May Day, May first. This is 
the day on which you can tell what will happen to you for the rest of the year. 


At exactly twelve o'clock on the first day of May, they (I have actually 
seen this han:ca) go to a big well, tae a mirror ani reflect the rays of the 
sun down into the water. Tne well must be big, so that you can guide tye rays 
to the water; You can see an object on the water that tells or suggests what 
is going to happen to yous If you see a cofiin, you are surely going to die 
before the year is over. If you sce a carriage, it suggests a hearse, and 
you will surely ride in one before the year is finished. To a girl, bouquet 
or ring suggest marriage, and some of the folks vow and declare that you will 
even be married in uvune. 


Also, you must go fishing on May Day. The fish will bite aimost a bare 
hook, This is the day to get your biggest catch. Ail the Negroes and most 
of the whites go fishing on May Day. It is believed that if you get a good 
catch on this day, you will caich fish every duy in May and fishing will not be 
tco bad every first day of the month throughsvt the ,sar. If you do not catch 
any fish on May Day, do not go fishing any m rc that year, You are just west- 
irg your time --unless you love fishing. They won't bite your hook. If you 
want fish to eat, go buy them, 


4. Fourth of July 


July fourth is a national holiday. Most people go to some picnic or 
gathering of some sort. Anyone can describe these celebrations; however, I 
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shall tell how we always celebrate the fourth of July in our community, 


We do not work, of course. The morning is spent in preparing the food. 
Probably roast chicken provides the bulk of the menu. Steamed rice, green 
beans, and boiled corn are as traditional on the fourth of July at our house 
as Santa Claus at Christmas time. In the arternoon the old ice cream freezer 
is brought out, cleaned up, and we have homemade ice cream. During the last 
decade this is the only time) that we have homemade ice cream, 


These things I have mentimed above are done every year in my home, We 


have no'fireworks. I do not. renember ever seeing anyone with fireworks. I 
do not know if the stores even sell them on the fourth of July. 


5. August Righth (Negro Day) 


August eighth, or Negro day, is a gala affair with the black people in our 


section. They will not work at all; you must never try to get a Negro to work 
for you on that day. He is busy getting ready for the picnic to the river, 


The picnic is an all-day affair, lasting well into the night. The person 
selling the refreshments gets by the law by giving a dollar to the church; 
that is all he has to give to be benefiting charity. He has the traditional 
barbecued goat. That isthe favorite meat of the black man. Along with this 
is the ice cream. And above all: "R.C." Cola; he must have the big bottle of 
"coca-cola" (that is what the Negro calls all the soft drinks). He does | 
not know any names. He buys quantity, not quality; the big bottle is what he 
‘is after. 


For @mtertainment they have the square dance. It starts at one o'clock 
in the afternoon and lasts until midnight. They dmce to the music of Bonnie 
Kendall, his fiddle and his helper, a guitar-man. That is music to these 
people, and they get as much enjoyment out of that as we would to dance to 
Tommy Dorsey. I doubt if Tommy Dorsey and the crowd could match the rhythm 
of these Negroes, I have observed several of these picnics in my life. ‘he 
Negro who liyes on our farm once had one. I enjoyed watching it. | 


6. Halloween 


Halloween is one day out of the year thet you can do anything and get by 
with it. I mean pranks, tricks, etc., not murder. On this night some of the 
things we do maybe are not so good if you are on the receiving end; however, 
they are funny, and most everyone takes them as tricks. 


One of the things is dme with a string tied to a tin can, You get a 
piece of rosin, end pull it down the string; it makes a sad racket that will 
scare the dickens out of anyone. 


Another common thing is to wax, soap, and paint window panes with big 
marks. The wax is especially hard to get off, so it is the most effective. 


One thing all the farmers can expect is that each will get up the next 
morning and find his wagon on top of his barn, the air let out of his antomo- 
bile and tractor tires, and the water out of his tractor radiator. , 
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Another good trick is to. call at a person's house to ask him if you can 
borrow something. When he comes to the door, throw a can of water on him, He 
is usually dressed for bed and has to change. It is a very -good trick. 


One we all get a kick out of is to get a paper sack, fill it up with hot 
cow dung, carry it to the front porch of a person's house, place it in front of 
the door on the porch, and set the sack afire. When the man comes out, after 
we have told him his house is on fire, he stomps to put out the fire, and, 
bingo, he steps in a mess. We like this trick and continue to get someone with 
it each year when we have Halloween. 


III. Other Customs 
Graveyard Cleaning and Dinner-on-the Ground 


"Fourth Saturday in July" is the great day at the Shady Grove Baptist 
church close to my home. This is the day the members have graveyard cleaning 
and afternoon preaching, with dinner-on-the-ground between these two occasions. 
The reason for this gathering is‘to clean off the graveyard and to get the 
revival meeting off to a big start, 


Everyone comes and brings food. Each lady in the community fixes the 

things she likes and her family likes. lEverything you can imagine for one to 

eat is brought to these gala affairs. Almost every kind of meat and meat sub- 
stitute can be seen on the table somewhere. When I use the word "table," I 

mean on the cloths that are spread out on the ground. However, apr of the 

- people that go to this affair depend on fried chicken and boiledfor fried ham 

for the meat for the meal. That is what they have in their homes, and not having 

to buy it is the first thing they take into consideration. The meat is all 
Sliced; none is unsliced. Not only meat, but.all the meal is served cold. 


Almost any vegetable conceivable can be enjoyed at this dinner. The vege- 
tables are home grown: beans, peas, okra, greens, turnips, tomatoes, lettuce--any 
vegetable adaptable to this part of the country. 


Almost all the food that you eat at this gathering is home grown except the 
dessert. Most of the ladies buy the material to make the dessert. Common 
among desserts are: banana pudding, jello and fruit cocktail, and all kinds of 
pies and cakes. Occasionally you will find cookies. 


The only beverages are ice water, coffee, and iced tea. Occasionally some 
bright brother will slip and have beer. This is a rare case. | 


Each lady takes a cloth and spreads it on the ground. She then sets the 
food she has brought on the cloth in a group. This enables her to find again 
the unmarked dishes, forks, and knives that she has brought to the dinner. 


After the food is all on the table, someone is asked to say grace. It is 
usually the same memorized words ycar after year. Then all line up and go 
around the table, each taking what he wants. Anyone can eat anything he desires. 
He can also go back as many times as he chooses, and in the fashion he likeé. 
You eat either sitting on the ground or standing, whichever you want to do. 

Each mother usually gets her young ones something and this eliminates a lot of 


worry for her while she is eating. 


After all have eaten until they can hardly walk, the women clean up the 
remains while the m@m enjoy a cigarette or cigar. Each woman attends to her 
own dishes and takes home what is left of the food to have at dinner that 
night. When all this is done, the people go inside and enjoy a good-old 
Baptist ‘sermon. 


A NOTE ON DECATUR COUNTY 


by 
Donald Hawkins™ 


Decatur County is located in West Tennessee with its east boundary on the 
Tennessee River, which is also the boundary line between Middle and West 
Tennessee, (It is about fifty miles "up the river," i.e., south of Henry 
County.) The county ranks eighty-third in population in the state of Tennessee. 


The chief occupation is farming: mostly corn and cotton. In recent years 
there has been a growing trend to small grain and to dairy cattle raising. : 
There are two stirt factories in the county which furnish employment for about | 

_ five hundred men and women. There are also several fishermen and "shell 
diggers" along the river. 


The population is made up of “whites,” who have descended from generations 
that have lived in the area, and of "blacks" who can also trace their lineage 
back to generations that have lived in the same general vicinity. In other 
words, there has been no outside element introduced in several generations. 

As far as I know, there has been no racial disturbance there. The people 
are Protestant; there isn't a Catholic church in the county. 


There are two high schools in the county, and several one-room schools 
scattered over the area. Education is still @™ admirable thing to most of 
the people. 


The most popular recreation is "tanking." There are several "tanks" in 
the county--which is legally dry as far as whiskey is concerned, but things 
aren't legal. There are occasional square dances and fiddling contests. The 
older folk participate in the square dances as eagerly as, if not more than 
the younger--especially about two in the morning, after several nips at the 
jug. Some seventy-year-old man about the size of a broom straw, and some 
forty-year-old woman of about three hundred pounds will get the floor and do 


° [This a. written at the request of Ewing Jackson, who contributed 
it to the Murray State College Folklore Archive as part of his term report, 
Fall, 1948. It gives some interesting folklore material as well as a brief 
personal summary’of the area. I have shifted two sentences, but have made 
only a few grammatical changes.--Herbert Halpert | . 
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@ speciality number for the amusement of the party. 


The people are superstitious. I k:ow one prominent citizen who would walk 
five miles to avoid a black cat. He told me personclly thet each time one 
crosses his path something terrible happens. Cn two occasions nis mill burned, 
and on another a falling tree hit him on the head and darn near killed him. I 
used to work with a leading plumber of the county" who always gave his men a 
holiday on Friday the thirteenth, 


The farmers do alltheir farming by the moon, and I know one fellow who 
won't cut a stick of firewood "after the whippoorwill hollers.” The fishermen 
fish by the moon--which is darn good sense according to the "Solunar Theory" 
and the wind. If the wind is out of the north--"She's all over hurricane 
deck; ain't no need of going out today." And-- 

"If the wind is from the East, 
The fish bite the least, 
If the wind is from the West, 
Then the fish bite the best; 
If the wind is from the South, 
It blows the bait right in the fish's mouth; 
But if the wind is from the North, 
Wise fisherman goes not forth." 


That's about the size of things and, for my _— I hope it will always 
be the same, 


THE SHIVAREE 
by 


Frances Boshears’ 


A neighbor had some bees. The bees swarmed, that is, left the hive, and 
the neighbor got them into another hive by beating on a dish pan at the en- 
trance of the other hive. I had watched him "settle the bees," as he called 
it, just a few days before, so when I heard a lot of noise made by the beating 
on pans, ringing of cowbells, and rattling of tin cans, I told my father: 

"Mr. Potter's bees have swarmed again." 


My father then told me that they were "shivareeing" a neighboring couple 
that had just married. He explained that it was a custom in this section of 


——— 


* [contributed to the Murray (Kentucky) State College Folklore Archive 
by Miss Boshears, Summer, 1952. She tells here her personal recollections of 
how a well-known folk custom was practiced in Scott and Morgan Counties, »* 
Tennessee. I have made only minor chages in the phrasing.--Herbert Halpert | 
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East -Tennessee to gather at the home of newly-married couples to serenade or 
"Sshivaree" them. The friends of both the bride and groom met at a designated 
place, brouzht every conceivable noise maker, surrounded the home, and began © 
making all the noise they possibiy could. The couzle either invited the 
friends into the house ad served refreshments, or if they failed to do this, 
the groom was "taken for a ride" on a rail and thrown into the nearest creek or 
pond. This was done regardless of the season of the year or kind of weather. © 


So I was a very small child, sebout five years of age, when I had my first 
experiace with “shivareeing." I was allowed to join in the fun of this first 
one that I can remember. I still remember that I carried a tin pie pan and 
beat on it with a stick, and also that they treated us with candy and fruit. 


As I grew older, I participated in many such serenades, and discovered 
that it was an event that all newly-married couples looked forward to, because 
it was proof that you were well liked by the people of your community. It 
usually turned into a neighborhood varty with lots of fun for all. 


I remember when Jim and Bess, a couple of this community in Scott County, 
Tennessee, were married. We gathered in the usual manner with all of our 
noise making. After allowing us to have our fun for quite some time, they 
greeted us at the door and invites us into the house. Such a display of re- 
freshments as they had for us! There was a much greater quantity of food than 
we would have at a wedding reception today. They had senticipated the event, 
and prepared for it in advance. 


— 


Another experience that I remember very distinctly happened*in Morgan County, 
Tennessee. This occurred when I was a sgmior in high school. One of the lady 
teachers in our school married one of the most prominent business men in the 
town. 


A large group of people gathered together, including a number of high 
school students. We had pans, horns, cow bells, and a two-wheel cat. We 
made plenty of noise, because no one can do this better than a teen-age group. 


When the couple appeared on the scene, the groom was made to put the 
bride in the cart and push her around the courthouse square. The town was 
the county seat of Morgan County, and as is typical in such towns, the main 
streets of the town formed a square around the courthousee .I suppose I might 
add thet after the bride was taken out of the cart, the high school students 
put my boy friend and me into the cart and pushed us around the square. No 
doubt that is why I remember this shivaree so vividly. 


After the ride, we were all taken to the drug store and dutifully treated 
to ice cream, candy, anc drinks. 


People from all walks of life took part in the "shivaree," as well as 
being "shivareed" themselves. You were considered unpopular if you were note 


Rather than be classed in the unpopular group, I had better tell next of 
my own "shivaree." It happened in a kind of freakish way. It was the custom 
to "get them" right away, but we were away for quite some time after our 
marriage. ‘Afterwards we returned to the community, and my husband and I wei. — 
to a basketball game. Some of our friends came to us and told us about the — 
marriage of two of our friends. They said they were going to "get. theu™ that 
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night after the game, and asked us to join them. My husband was from another 
state and knew nothing about this custom. Naturally, he was eager to join the 
group to see what it was all about. I suspected, however, that we would prob- 
ably be included even though it had been quite some time since we had been 
married. 


This was, of course, exactly what happened. When we gathered at the 
house and had been invited in, the first thing that was said was, "Now we have 
two couples instead of one." Naturally we helped to treat the crowd too 
rather than ride the rail or be dipped into the river, 


The "shivaree" sounds all fun, and it generally was; but one in our com- 
munity almost mded in tragedy. dA crowd went to serenade a couple. Justas 
soon as they started their noise-making, the man came to the door, shotgun in 
hand, and fired into the group. Fortunately they were scattered and far 
enough away so that no one was injured. He evidently didn't want to be dis- 
turbed. This event was the cause of the "shivaree" gradually becoming a cus- 
tom of the past. 


NEGRO FOLKLORE FROM FAYETTE COUNTY 
by 
Mildred Parsons 


Edited by Herbert Halpert 
Murray (Kentucky) State College 


~This paper combines several separate reports contributed to the Folklore 
Archive in Spring, 1950, by Miss Parsons. It includes: some legends and be- 
liefs noted after an interview with one Negro Imfoyfmant, a group of Negro 
plant and animal beliefs as reported by a white informant, the author's per- 
sonal observations on Negro funerals, and some miscellaneous practices. I 
have rearranged the order of items in each section, but have made few other 
changese=-H.He_ 


INTRODUCTION 


Fayette County is in the southwestern part of Tennessee and borders on 
Mississippi. ‘Cotton is the principal crop. This probably explains the large \ 
number of Negroes in the county: 85 per cent of the county is colored, ts 


Jessie Lee Hopkins is an old Negro woman who cooks for us. She lives in 
Somerville, Tennessee. She told me the following four legends (and the few 
succeeding folk beliefs) in one of our conversations. I wrote them down im- 
mediately after our interview, but not while she was present. 
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pr 1, Haints and Witchcraft 


Jessie Lee told me that the way people returned as ghosts is simple. A 
spirit roams the earth until the Resurrection Day. If you leave tnis earth with 
something on your mind (usually money), your ghost returns through the roving 
spirit in order to clear up the trouble. 


1. The Headless Haint 


Jessie Lee often sees haints. The first time she saw one, she was living 
in Mississippi. This was about 1900, when she was a child. She and her 
brother passed an old dead tree. Suddenly they saw a man in 2 black suit with 
no head. Blood was running down his white shirt, and he was reaching out for 
them. Later they discovered that a man had been killed at that spot. Jessie 
Lee also said that she sees haints in many different forms. 


2. The Haint's Treasure 


| She knew a Negro woman in Mississippi, who was given a haunted house by a 
white family. That night she slept in the house on the floor because she had 
no bed. During the night a mule came into the room and sat beside her; then 
a horse, a cow, and a dog. ‘he woman said, "Why don't the dead leave the 
living alone?" ‘ 


The mule said: "One, two, three, 
| Follow me." 


He led the woman to a room in the house and pointed. She dug until she found 
2a casket full of money. 


The white family soon took the money and the house away from the Negro 
woman. However, the white family could neither live in the house nor spend 
the money because of the haints. At last the family gave the woman the house 
and half of the money. : 


,oe The Rolling Biscuits Haint 


A Negro woman, Sally Mongo, who lives in the house near Jessie Lee, had 
quite a bit of trouble with haints. When Sally's husband died, he told her 
to take half of the inheritance and give half of it to his family. Sally kept 
a11 of it. Soon her husband returned in the form of biscuits and rolled from 
the table out of the door and into the yard. One night he returned as a walk- 
ing sheet and ran Sally out of the house. She never returned. 


The Witch Doctor 


Jessie Lee knows a Negro many a witch doctor, living in Moscow, Tennessee, 
who puts curses on people for a price. He takes the person's name who is 
putting the curse on someone, and the person's name who is to be cursed, and 
writes them on two slips of paper. He puts these in a bottle of clear liquid 
which looks like water, and lets them dissolve. The curse is then active. He 
learned to be a witch doctor from someone in Louisiana. Jessie Lee told me 
that people in Louisiana knew everything about witching and conjuring. 
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A friend of Jessie Lee, Sara Kay, who lives in Somerville, Tennessee, had 
a curse put on her to make her go crazy. She acted insanely, but all the» 
tors told her she was well, Finally she had to be taken to Western State 
Viena, for the insane, in Bolivar, Tennessee. Her family went to_atfe witch 
dogtor in Moscow and paid him to break the curse. When the family went to 
Bolivar to bring Sara home, she was. well--and has been since then, 


II. Folk Beliefs and Practices 
le Miscellaneous 


Jessie Lee told me that Negroes will never (go to) meet an ambulance be- 
‘eause it is a sign that they will soon die. ‘They will never count the cars 
in a funeral procession for the same reason, 


Negroes often -wear silver, usually a dime, around the ankle for good luck.’ 
Jessie Lee wears a silver crucifix inside her dress for several reasons: it is 
good luck; no one.can put a curse on you; it is a charm because it makes things 
that you wish come true; end no one can double-cross you-=-especially your. boy 
friend. She added, "I shouldn't be telling you all this." 


2. Plants and Animals 


A boy from Braden, Tennessee, who oftm assists the veterinarian, has ob-- 
served the following folk practices of the Negroes in Fayette County. 


Negroes consult the almanac about dehorning cattle, planting crops, and 


| many other things. 


They always plant Irish potatoes and corn by the dark of the moon, 
Potatoes will all go to vine, and corn to stalk, if they are planted by the 
light of the moon. The dark of the moon is referred to by Negroes as the “wane 
of the moon," 


They always kill their hogs in the dark of the moon so that the meat will 
go to lard. If hogs are killed on the "wane of the moon," the meat will dry up. 


Negroes will only have their hogs vaccinated on the quarter of the moon. 
This is thought to be the only time that the vaccine-will be effective. 


They always feed their hogs-a brew of -salt, pine tar, sassafras-bark, and 
soda. to prevent all diseases. 


A great many Negroes. keep fruit jars--of water on their fruit trees to keep 
“off insects. 


Beans and gardens’ are always planted on.Good Friday. 
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III. Folk Customs 


Funerals 


Not all Negro funerals in Fayette County, Tennessee, fit the following 
pattern, but a great many of them do fit it, especially if the Negroes are 
poor and poorly educated. 


Immediately after a person djes, if he lives in the country, drums can be 
heard. These are used to summon friends and relatives who live near by. I 
have often heard Negro drums throbbing after a Negro has died. The body of a 
dead Negro is often held as long is two or three weeks until all the relatives 
of the deceased arrive. If the fimeral occurs during summer, aliiost everyone 
wears white. | 


At the funeral the family wp: 522 shouts a great deal and often has to 
be held. While the funeral is »>:_2, pwcached, everyone sings and moans and 
hums while patting his - feet ‘ie preacher makes complimentary remarks about 
the "dead brethern," with e-vees with, "Yes, Lawd)" 


Outsiders seem toe: Js evidently a dig occasion, 
because huge crowds always tiem. 4. neve imown them to sell candy and 
cold drinks at the grave. Cnce i heard a Negio woman remark, "I just got back 
from Lizzie's funcral, and had «> best timei" 


Misceilancous 
I have noticed the followin? practices of certain Negroes who live in 
Fayette County, Tonnessee. 


-Nezgre2s won't buy ceps or hats of wool o~ containing any wool, because 
they believe tiie wool will cut their hair. hey taink long heir is very 
beautifu'. 


Negroes also buy great quantities of hair oil and vaseline. They oil 
both their hair and skin. My father has seen Negro women who are extremely 
‘poor, take grease from the top of tne dishpan and rub it in their hair and 
on their faces, 


| 


FOLKLORE OF A NEGRO COUPLE IN HENRY COUNTY 


by 
Virginia Jo Hurdle 


Edited by Herbert Halpert 
Murray (Kentucky) State College 


[This material was contributed to the Folklore archive, Winter Quarter, 
1948, as two separate interviews. In combining these two interviews iny only 
change has been to transpose the section of Plant and Animal Beliefs, so that 
it follows the section on Folk Medicines. In the original, the section on 
Plant Beliefs was the first part of the second interview. The order of items 
within the separate sections remains unchanged. I have inserted titles for 
the separate sections and for the individual stories, added some explanatory 
notes in parentheses, and revised the punctuation. | 


(‘The introduction ably sets the scene of the two interviews. In the orig- 
inal, there was a general introduction and a separate introduction for each 
interview. I have combined the three by cutting out some repetitions and add- 
ing a few transitional phrases. 


[The dialect specialist might question some details of Miss Hurdle!s 
transcript, e.g., her almost constant use of "hit" for "it." She probably 
used some abbreviation or symbol for the word when taking down the interviews, 
It would have been illuminating, too, had she included more of her own questions, 
Her record, however, gives to an admirable extent the feeling that we are 
present while the informants speak. It is the next best thing to taking a 
full recording on tape. I might add that a tape recording can be quite unsatis- 
factory if the microphone makes the speakers self-conscious or nervous s!==HeHe_] 


INTRODUCTION 


On Sunday afternoon, March 7, 1918, my mother and I went over to the 
colored section of Paris, Tennessee, to call on an old colored couple who have 
worked for us at different times for the last twenty years. Aunt Ollie md 
Uncle John Bishop are about 87 and 90 years old respectively. In their child 
hood they were both slaves, and both have a good recollection of those days. 
They usually work together, and they are very amusing to watch and to converse 
with. I always look forward with pleasure to each visit with them, 


They look down on their colored neighbors and consider themselves as good 
as white folks around Paris; so, naturally, our visit was not out of the 
ordinary to them. I told them that I wanted to find some old cures to record 
for a certain class, and that I was sure they knew quite a few. They have 
complete confidence in me and wanted to do everytiing they could to help me 
with my work. I went about my questioning very subtly, and conversatio between 


- 


1. For an interesting transcript of Negro material recorded on tape, see 
— M. Dorson, "Negro Witch Stories on Tape," Midwest Folklore, II (1952), 
229 =2hile 
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_ all four of us on just ordinary topics was interspersed with the questioning. 


When I approached them that first Sunday, I first asked them if they knew 
any cures or folk beliefse They answered, of course, in the negative. But 
when I began to ask them about speciiic things, such as "hat do you do for the 
whooping cough?" they both began to give me cures right and left. In fact, 
they both talked at once. It was a most amusing situation. 


When they started telling me these cures, theyevem acted out some of the 

directions. When they would tell me about a certain weed, they would go out 
in the yard and bring one in to show me, or would bring something out of 


drawers from the dresser near by. 


Because of lack of time I could only stay an hour. They insisted that I 
come back to see then and’promised to be thinking of some more _——— to 
give me. We went back on Easter Sunday, March 28. | 


In my second interview with Aunt Ollie and Uncle John Bishop, the response 
was very good. As they were expecting me to call on them and get some more in= 
formation, they were more at ease and even sore helpful. 


First, Uncle John searched about in his trunk for some old song books, but 
not with good results. ‘he only ones he could find were some old hym books 
that dated later than 1900. These were very similar to the ones that are used 
in churches today. : 


When he mentimed that he had had another wife, I was surprised for I had — 
not known this previously. When I asked him about it, he replied, "yes, ma'am, 
I've done had five wives; two of ‘em was from Illinois, two of 'em was from 


‘Camden, Tennessee, and Aunt Ollie here is from around Henry, Tennessee. Yes, 


matam, I've had five wives and thirty chillun. Aunt Ollie has had three 
husbands and three chillun." And he proceeded to bring out an old, dusty 
picture album and show me picturcs of his various wives and children. 


Both of these visits were very enjoyable, and they said they would be 
glad for us to come back for help any time we wanted it. My mother, who 


-'.° went along with me, got an even bigger kick out of talking with them than I 
'" did, or so she said. I was too busy taking notes! In my estimation they were 


very pleased and complimented that I would call on them for help. 


Ie Folk Medicines 


Uncle John: You say, Syster, that you want to know what to do for stomach 
trouble? Well, you know what dog fennel is? Well, you take hit, pull all the 
blooms off, put it in a stewer of some kind, pour biling water over hit, and 
take a teaspoon a day. It'll hope (help) you a heap too, I'll tell,ye. And 
another remedy for stomach trouble is to take flux weed, pull the leaves off 
hit and chew hit. The leaves grow that long (Uncle John then made/a motim 
with his hands indicating the length) and that high. (Not satisfied with his 
showing me approximately, he then went out to the back of his house into the 
yard and brought in a leaf.) Hit's mightyfine too. Why, when Ollie's nephew 
was here, why his:gtomach -got ppset. And hit hoped him--hoped him 
heapse 
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Asafidety's (asafetida) good, too, Goed for shortness of breath-=makes 
hit longer. You jest eat hit and it'll hope you. But it's good for other 
things, too. Take hit and tie it with a string and hang hit around your neck, 
and hit*ll keep the spirits off ye, and all kinds of diseases like measles 
and whooping coughe I've got some of hit here right now, 


Aunt Ollie: Yep, Sister, you jest take it and make a pill of hit and take 
| | | 


. Uncle John; They used to have this here lodman (laudanum) that they used 
for babies--get it at the drug store, You take that, put a little of hit in 
a spoon, put it in the baby’s milk. Hit's good for the thrash and hives. 


Aunt Ollie: My boy, Will, he had boll sic ] hives, Them's the kind that 
goes in, and you almost dies with 'em, Well, I taken red onion, roasted hit 
till it agin[sic] to get soft, squeezed the. juice out of hit for hives on 
Will. He was about to die, and my aunt came in and told me to do this for him; 
and the next morning when he got up, you.couldn't touch him for the hives on 
him, You see, that red onion brought them out on him. And he got well of ‘em, 
too. But, Sister, when you get ready to roast hit, you cut it up in quarters 
and put a little sulphur in hit; then roast hit. And that flux weed that Uncle 
John was talkin! about--well, I've had stomach trouble. I've taken flux weed, 
bruised hit, and it hoped me heaps. 


Uncle John; Another thing for babies is ground ivy. You bruise it, then 
chew hit, and it will hope you heaps For babies you make a little tea and 
sorta sweeten hit. | 


One thing you can get, chestnut leaves. You boil them till they make a 
kinda syrup, and it'll hope the whooping cough, For the whooping cough for 
my kids I went out and got mare's milk and sive hit to the children, That's 
really good for the whooping, cough. iy daddy used to beat me--tried to make 
me take hit--and I had to, too. Sulphur and molasses is good for whooping 
cough-=nit's com 4 blood purifier too. drive the spirits out. 


’ There's a wel Ret. zrows out here; you at the seeds out and boil hit. 
If you got the itch, make a kind of grease, rub it on you well, and hit'll 

drive it out. Cream of tarter and epsom salts are good for the bumps on 

you, too. And youcam take real salt, like they salt animals with, for itch; 

rub it on well, and wet hit or Whey hit in grease, and it'll drive the itch 


away e 


Another thing, make you up some good warm bluestone water. You beat the 
bluestone and dissolve hit in water. If that don't do any good, dig you 
up some polk root--you know the kind you cook with turnip greens to flavor 
them well?--and bile hit down. Rub hit on as a grease and that'll kill hit. 
I had the itch once all over; I just scratched and scratched. My daddy he dug 
up this, and made this :salve--and nit was jest like he had put red hot embers 
on me. They call this here itch the seven years kind, but this shore will 
Kill hite-but hit'll burn you up, | 


For the earache, just a little drap [si of castor oil. Turn your head 
over to one side, and drap hit in with a little turp@mtine. I used to be 
bothered with hit long ago, and I would go out in the yard to an old rotten 


| | 
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log where they have these old long black bugs-ethink they call 'em "Betsy bugs." 
Well, they have about one ai of blood in 'em. You break hit open, and put 
hit in your ear. | 


There's lots of anes we walk over that's good medicine. That weed, 
vermifuge; you give hit to children for worms. Hit has a whole pack of seeds on 
hits; and you take 'em off, bile hit, and mix hit with molasses, and hit'll 
taste just like candy. Another thing for hit is garlic; you just eat hit. 


Hoarhound mullen is good to break up a cold. You bile hit down, put 
sugar in hit. Hit's a weed that grows around here. You know, I'll bet you 
there's lots of medicine made out of the weeds around here. We've got a 
weed that grows out here that they call mint. Take that with a fever. You 
take hit, bruise it, put hit in water--eat hit and hit'll ease your fever. 
I've used hit lots. Aunt Ollie's gone after a bunch of hit to show YOUs It's 
fine, amd smells good, too. 


Aunt Ollie comes pack; explains: This here's — Take this here a 
heap of times when your legs swell, You bruise this » and put it on your legs, 
and hit'll heal then. 


Uncle John: Jimson weed, bruise hit tor suldiang knees and headache. You 
put hit on your head and hit'll take the hurting out. 


Now the black root that grows out here in the yard is good for stomach 
trouble, You make a kind of tea, and it'll work you jest like hit was medicine, 
Another thing, Samson's snake root you can make tea out of, and it's good 
medicine, 


Calomel root's good for colic--for malaria. It grows round there in the 
bottom; acts like a laxative. Sometimes I wmder why it is we walk over all 
good medicine. Here it is (producing some from a drawer). Bit it off and chew 
it Upe There's a bed of hit right buck of here... 


‘Aunt Ollie; You know I got salvinated (salivated?) four times; my teeth 
jest about Tell out. Well, when I had this when Uncle Jimmy was around, he'd 
put soda in hit, too. And any.tiine I'd go to some folks! house, I'd come home 
and jest tech my tongue to the turpentine, and that'd shore keep the bad 
things away. ; 


II. Plant and’ Animal Beliefs and Practices 


Aunt Ollie: Yep, Sister, since you spoke about hit, you do make kraut at 
a certain time of the moon. I btelieve hit's in the dark of the moon. John 
fixed nis kraut last year, and hit every bit ruint, 


Uncle John: Yes, mam, I shore do have certain times to plant. Hit's 
usually on the dark of the moon. That's when you plant Irish potatoes, and 
set out other kinds of plants. Now, if you sow your peas on Twin Day, you'll 
have two to three to the bloom. The only time for you to plant beans is on 
Good Friday. And you should always kill your hogs on the dark of the moon. 


When you want to have greasy meat, you kill your hogs on the waste of 
the moone When you kill ‘em at any time other than that, you won't have good 


‘ 
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greasy meat and lots of lard. That's when you kill 'em: when the moon's wasting 
away. Hif'n you make sorghum on light nights, the sorghum will be bright. And 
hif'n you put two teaspoons of soda, hit'll cut all that green foam off hit. 


Aunt Ollie: Hif'n you're raising pumpkins, you let 'em stay till the frog 
- falls on 'em, and that makes 'em sweet. We used to cut 'em around crosswise 

' cand peel 'em. You cut the inside out and hang hit on the stick and hit'll dry. 

It's heap good, too. 


You know them wild black grapes, some of 'em calls 'em summer grapes? You 
put 'em in a barrel with a layer of sugar.. They'll keep good, and hit'll make 
good wine, 


(I asked Aunt Ollie if they had any particular burial customs.) 


TII. Custom: Corpse Preparation 


Aunt Ollie: The colored folks would get two planks and put them over two | 
chairs that were pretty far apart. Then they would lay the body there and oa, 
cover it with a sheet. Heap of times when the person would start swelling, : 
they'd put a bag of salt up around thcir necks, and that'd take the swelling (e 
out. They also used to put quarters and half dollars in their we when they 

wouldn't close. . 


IV. Stories of the Supernatural 


(I asked Aunt Ollie if she ever heard of anybody's ghost returning after 
his death. She looked as if she were far away, and then said, "Their spirits 
come back," I then asked her if she knew of any particular incident, and she 
gave me the following story. In this case. she believed the headless man to 
be the spirit of someone departed. ) 


Headless Man 


Aunt Ollie: Down home near Henry Station, there is a colored schoolhouse, 
and right down the road a piece there is a colored graveyard. One Sunday 
afternoon a bunch of colored folks was walking down by the graveyard, and my 
nephew, Will, he was walking with them, Well, he went over by the fence to 
look over the graveyard, and all of a sudden a man came up where he was standing. 
This man, he didn't have no head, and he was dressed in black with a white 
shirt on. When Will saw this man, he ran down the road so fast that instead 
of going around a horse that was standing alongside in the middle of the road, 
he was so scared he ran clear under that horse. Boy, he was scared] Yes sir, 
Sister, your spirits wander back. 


(‘This story was the last item recorded in Miss Hurdle's first interview. 
The succeeding stories come from her second interview.--H.He ‘| 


Aunt Ollie: Anybody born with a veil over their face (i.e., a caul) 
can see sights that nobody else can see. Well, Sister, I was born with one 
of them. _ | 


? 
“he 
| 
| 


2, Thing Jumps Fence 


I recollect once when I lived down home, Grandma and Pop lived in a big 
house, One night Mammy started me out after some cards of cotton, A great 
big someone jumped out after meg When I see'd that thing coming over the penee, 
I run like I never run before, I never knowed what hit was, 


\ 


3. Supernatural Call 


Uncle John: I was in the field chetine, The old mule all of a einen: 
stopped and “looked around, Directly I heard someone calling me. I stopped, 
and whoever hit was calling me just kept on calling me, Hit was as plain 
as a, b, c, I didn*t never know what hit was. | 


4, Chased by Varmint 


Aunt Ollies Down yonder where I\was-raised at, I was going down the hill 
one night to the edge of the bottom, All at once I heared the leaves rattling, 
a-coming after me. I didn't even turn around to look, 'cause I could tell it 
was jest a big old varmint. I shore didn't get water that night. I took off 
back-up the hill to Uncle Jack's house. 


5S. Leaves Pursue Woman 


There's an old field down around Henry Station: it's called "Bowhannan!s 
Field." You see, Sister, down in the lower edge of the field a boy got killed 
-=the dirt caved in on 'm. Well, everybody was scairt of going around this -- 
field. One day Mammy went to Henry to get some shoes. As she was going 
along the field on her way home, she was looking at her shoes, and all at once 
she heared the leaves a-coming after her. She started running down the + 
and broke them new shoes into. Them shoes were just broken plain into 


6. Ghostly Fiddle-Playing 


We used to live pretty close to the graveyard--jest on this side. One 
night we started out after water, Mammy said, "Listen! Do you hear that 
fiddle? Out in the graveyard a fiddle was playing jest as plain as anything. 
We looked out there, and we couldn't see nothing a'tall. We ran up the hill 
and told them folks that live up there, and they went down to the graveyard 
and heared hit playing too. We never did hear hit no more after that. 


7. Killing the Spell on a Haunted House 


Uncle John: I knowed about a feller that lives here on this side of 
Nashville. He built him a nice house, but the first night he tried to stay 
there he'd hear chains rattling upstairs and the chairs would all fall over. 
He moved out to the little house beside hit, and stayed there. One night a 
tramp came by there and asked to stay in the house. He told the tramp he'd 
be welcome to stay if he could. He even told him he would give him the place 
if'n he could stay. This here tramp set there making his coffee, Then all 


2. It is uncertain whether "in two" is meant, or "in, tooe"=-H. He 
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of a sudden the chains started rattling and a-coming down the stairs arter him, 
He'd turned around and see'd something, so he said, "What in the Lord do you 
want?" The thing turned around and went back, and the tramp wasn't bothered 
with 'em any more. I believe when he called the Lord's name out, that killed 
the spell of that thing. You know, he got to keep the house, too, 


2 8. Mysterious Knocking 

Aunt Ollie: Now, Miss Huddle, my place over there on this side of the 
tracks--well, hit was a nice place. But one night I was jest a-setting there, 
when all of a sudden on one side of the fireplace a knocking would start. 
Hit'd jest go KNOCK] KNOCK! KNOCK! Well, I got down on my knees and jest 
started praying as hard as I could pray, and purty soon hit quit. But when 
my boy Will rented hit, he called me and John over there 'cause he was hearing 
the same thing. Hit was on this side of the fireplace. And there wasn't no | 
loose bricks or nothing either. Hit was jest something that wanted to get us. . 


9. The Unlockable Door 
Uncle John: When me and my other wife lived over yonder, we went to bed ) 
early one night, and I had fastened the door as usual. All at once the door 
came open, and I got up and went over to fasten hit. A few minutes later hit 
happcned again. I began to get a little angry and said, "Doggone hiti" And 
I went over and fastened hit again. Then after hit came open for the third 
time, I went over and put a cheer (chair) in front of hit. I thought somebody 
was at the door--maybe some ghosts. I never did know what hit was. 


10. Goose as Ghost 


Where I was raised at, the house set up thisaway. Hit had a chimney at 
each end. One night Mammy came home from the revival meeting. A great big 
white goose was setting up in the window. She watched hit till she got there. 
It was a ghost a-setting there. Hit disappeared when she got there. 


11. Shawled Woman Ghost 


Down below Henry that lane that goes thataway down the hill--there was a 
woman under a peach tree. She looked like she had domestic in three comers 
over her head. She was jest a-standing there. She disappeared wien we got 
there. | 


I used to hear the people dow there where I lived say they'd hear a baby 
crying down there in the bottom at night. You know, all sech as that'll happen. 


13. Shawled Woman (Death Sign) 


Aunt Ollie: Sister, Mrs. Reb Russell was real sick one day. I was staying 
with her, and was jest setting sewing and a-looking out the window. She was 
laying there looking out the window, and all of a sudden she said, “Aunt Ollie, 
who is that woman a-coming in the yard with a three-cornered shawl about her?" 
I didn't see a thing or a living soul. I told her, but she kept on saying she 
was really seeing a woman. About a work later she died. She was jee ame to 
see things “Mat. T see. Was jort. death coming after her, 


12. Crying Baby 


Son: rragments 


(First, I asked Aunt Ollie if she remembered any of the old songs that she 
used to sing around the house. } ) 


Aunt Ollie; I don't know any of those old Songs, chilc, I jest hums %em 
all the time, (At this point Uncle John remembers one they used to sing in 
the Civil Wer,) 


Uncle John: Up your wearied soldiers, 
Hear your valiant captain cry, 
Press on the victory, 
By and by. 


I reckon hit's about seventy years old. I remember hit from a Long tiie agoe 


Aunt Ollie:°I was humming a sons yesterday--hit's one that Aunt Liza used 
to sing in church. She lived over there across from us and died about three 
years a;0--was nigh on to ninety years old. Hit goes something like this: 


Oh, the dying day's rolling, Lord have mercy, 

Oh, the dying day's rolling, Lord have mercy, 
; Oh, the dying day's rolling, Lord have mercy, 
Fare ye well, for I'iit going home. 


Chorus: | 
Fare ye well, my good old mother, 
Fare ye well, forever; 
Fare ye well, my good old mother, 
For I'm going home. 


Liza'd start that singing; then she'd start shouting and talking in church, 
She shore would sing, but that was tne only one she could sing, though, 


Uncle John now remembers one and suddenly bursts into songs 


Fly to the fountain, 
Fly to the fountain, 
Fly to the fountain, 
Fly, for You is nigh, 
Jesus, lover of my soule 
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A TENNESSEE SHEAF FROM THE FOLKLORE ARCHIVE 
AT MURRAY STATE COLLIGE 


by 
Herbert Halpert 


Four previous issues of the Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin have in- 
cluded articles based on student collections in the Folklore Archive at Murray 
State College, Murray, Kentucky. Ten Tennessee materials presented in them 
(proverbial comparison, "true" riddles, and yuestion-and-answer tall tales) 
called chiefly for the classification or arrangement, and I edited them with 
formal credit to the student.collectors. Yet these materials, though valuable, 
fail to d strate those special qualities which, to my mind, are the main 
advantage in\having students collect folklore in their home communities, 


Through the kindness and interest of the Editor, most of this issue of 
the Bulletin is devoted to folklore articles very different from those pre- 
viously published. They were originally written by my folklore students at 
Murray State College, and contributed by them to the Folklore Archive. Since 
it is the exceptional student (or adult) whose writing does not benefit from 
the red pencil of the English teacher, I have tried to explain in my headnotes 
in what ways and to what extent I have edited the originals. 


Except for my introductions these articles were not annotated, partly I 
will confess for lack of time, but partly also from the feeling that they could 
stand healthily independmt of such scholarly props. In chosing papers for 
this issue I tried to select material: (1) that would give as wide a regional 
spread as our Archive affords; (2) that would be valuable in itself; and (3) 
that would be interesting. As for the first objective, five counties are 
represented to varying degrees, one of them twice; four are from West Tennessee 
and one from the eastern part of the state. Both white md Negro material is 
included. The latter helps to fill a lack that has been pointed out a number 
of times before by contributors and editors, as well as past officers of the 
Tennessee Folklore Society. 


In aiming at the second objective I assumed that the richest and most 
human folklore material was likely to be one of two kinds; either that taken 
verbatim, or as nearly so as possible, in a ,ersonal interview with a good 
informant; or that in which the collector used himself as an informant ad put 
down his own experiences and reminiscences in personal terms, 


What is the advantage of training a studjmt to collect folklore? It is 
chiefly that he can work in his community as an "insider." The trained folk- 
lorist has to spend a long period as a "participant-observer" in a community . 
before he cm get the "inside" view of how the community ticks and what func- 
tions its folklore serves. Even then he must also be lucky enough to find the 
right informants to give him the proper perspective. But a college student 
collecting in his own community usually has had eighteen or more years in which 
to learn what his neighbors say, and how they think and act--with the further 
advantage of hearing parents and friends demonstrate or comment on most aspects 
of the folkways of his neighborhood. He himself has always had a natural role 

as audience or participant. 


— 


The folklore teacher's chief job is to encourage the student to draw on 
this experience that to him is merely commonplace. Not all students can gain 
the necessary perspective, or find the words to express it. When yhey can do 
both, our understanding of American folklore and American life becomes greatly 
enriched. 


NEWS AND REVIEWS 


THIS ISSUE OF THE BULLETIN, as readers will have noted, is filled with 
material supplied by Professor Herbert Halpert from the Folidore Archives of 
Murray (Kentucky) State College. It is particularly appropriate that this 
issue should carry these articles, since they are thus made available for 
distribution at the annual autum meeting of the Kmtucky Folklore Society at 
Murray. As the Bulletin "goes to press," the date of the meeting is still un- 
certain, All members of T.F.S. are a to attend the Kentucky meeting if 
they cane 


It had been the intention of the sditor, following the precedent set in 
1952, to include in this issue of the Bulletin a full list of embers of the 
society and librarysubscribers. Since Professor Halpert offered so generous a 
supply of materials, however, these lists will be held over for the December 
issue, 


THE TENN“SSEE FOLKLORE SOCIETY will hold its annual meeting on Saturday, 
November 7, at the Tennessee Polytechnic Institute in Cookeville. Sessions 
Will begin at 10:00 aem. Detailed programs will be sent to all menbers of the 
society well in advance of November 7. 

7 

THE WEST VIRGINIA FOLKLORs& SOCI«TY held its fourth annual summer meeting at 
Fairmont State College on June 27. ‘The program emphasized ballad and folksong 
singing and the oral storytelling of tales as they are traditionally related 
in West Virginia. The guest speaker at the noon luncheon was William D. Barns, 
Professor of History at the University of West Virginia. 4 square dance in the 
evening concluded the day's activities. 7 

PROFESSOR GEORGE C. GRISE, Chairman of the Division of Language and Liter- 
ature at Austin Peay State College, has prepared a tape recording designed to 
demonstrate poetic forms and rhythmic patterns by means of iltustrative folk- 
songse Copies of the tape, which runs thirty minutes, are available at cost 
(35.00). High school teachers may find that this presentation will both en- 
tertain and inform their students. 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS has announced the issue of five new albums of 
recordings of American folk music on long-playing discs. Two of tie records 
(L26 and L27) constitute a collection of “American Sea Songs and Shanties." 
"Cowboy Songs, Ballads, and Cattle Calls from Texas" is the title of another 
(L28). The fourth (L29) preserves "Songs and Ballads of American History and 
bf the Assassination of Presidents;" and the fifth (L30) presents "Songs of 
_ the Mormons and Songs of the West." The price of each disc is \l.50, plus a 
mailing charge. Orders may be sent to the Recording Laboratory, Music Division, 
Tibrary of Corerese Washineton 26 
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AMONG THE 191 GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS award@d.for 1953, only one was granted 
for research in folklore. That award went to Dr. Tristram P. Coffin of Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio, to make possible "An Analytical Study of American 
Folklore, " 

THE UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII PRuSS announces the publication of Hawaiian 
Legends in English, an annotated bibliography edited by Amos P. Leib. The 118 
page bibliography sells for $2.50, and may be ordered from the publisher, 
Honolulu 1, Hawaii. 

GRACE CRESWELL, a member of the T.F.S. who now appears regularly on the 
program of Radio Station KPRC in Houston, gave an evening recital of folksongs 
at George Peabody College for Teachers on June 30. Following her appearance in 
Nashville, she took part in the program of the "Hillbilly Homecoming" at 


Maryville 


Before going to Texas, Miss Creswell had her own weekly program of folk- 
songs on WOM, Nashville. Members of the 1'.F.S. will remember her for her 
splendid contribution to the 1951 annual meeting of the Society. 


Anita Littrell, Home, Ham and Hominy. Caldwell, Idaho: The Coxton Printers, 
Ltd., 1953.6 00. 


Ham, Home and Ho by Anita Littrell is the charming story of a West 
Tennessee fomily told in the person of Clyde, the youngest son who feared 
thunderstorms and whose "sweet tooth" cravings were never fully satisfied. S 
Through Clyde the reader makes intiimate acquaintance with the other manbers of 

_ the Littrell family--Pappy, Mammy, Rose, sudora, John and Sandy. ) 


| The characters are well-drawn, and the story splendidly portrays the type 
of courage fostered by poverty and self-reliance. Pappy "keeps his shoulders 
straight" as he tries to set a proper example in the upbringing of his children. 
Our interest here, however, is in the tang ond flavor of hill-country speech 
and superstition which characterize the book. The Elk River Valley of west 
- Tennessee is the setting for the many amusing accounts of a family's reactions 
to its commonplace surroundings. : 
--E. G. Rogers 
Tennessce Wesleyan College 


Tennessee Mountain Folk Songs. Recorded by Grace Creswelle Three discs. 
Nashville: Methodist Publishing House. 


It is always a pleasure to discover recordings which preserve the work of 
some particular folk artist in her fin -r moments of creation. The Methodist 
Publishing House made possible one such collector's item when, some time ago, 
it provided for commercial distribution an album of Tennessce Mountain Folk 
Songs sung by Grace Creswell as she accompanied herself on the autoharp. 


Each of the three records gives us five folksongs. Record S=257 is made 
up of "Wondrous Love," "Wayfaring Stranger," "Black Is the Color," “I Wonder 
as I Wander," and "Lass from the Low Countree." On Record S-258, Miss Creswell 
presents "Green Sleeves," "The Three Ravens," "He's Gone Away," "Cindy," and 
“Lone Caught a Rabbit." Record S-259 is comprised of "I Know Where I'm Goin'," 
"The Cuckoo," "The Riddle Song," "Cockles and Mussels,” and “Sourwood llountain 
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that only one album of Grace Creswell's recordings is 
aveilable in quantity. This album represents a state of purity, naturalness, 
and simplicity in vocal style which many folk artists find it difficult to 
maintain over a period of years. It would be interesting to have another 
album of songs from Miss Creswell for enjoyment as well as for the things 
which such an album might reveal about folk singing as an art. 


--Vernon H. Taylor 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


John Greenway, American Folksongs of Protest, Philadelphia: University of 

Pennsylvania Press, 19535 

"Protest" in the title of Mr. Greenway's book is to be understood, of 
course, as complaint against social and economic conditions. The suthor ad- 
mits that such complaint is not a striking feature of traditional folksong as 
it is usually defined. He, therefore, redefines the term to include enhemeral 
pieces and songs whose composers are readily identifed. Aunt Molly Jackson 
provides him with his cue: "This is what a folk song realy is the folks com- 
poses there own songs about there own lifes and there home folks that live 
around thei," 


Availing hiaself of the liberty given by such a definition, Mr. Gremway 
has surveyed the compositions of "the folks" that reflect their sense of in- 
justice end oppression. He has printed 226 songs, in whole or in part, and 
has provided musical notations for thirty-one of them. These examples have 
been chosen from "more than two thousand similar pieces of Anerican origin." 
As might be expected, most of the songs show a growing class consciousness. 


Specific social and economic issues that have figured in the American 
historical past are pointed up in the songs that grew out of such events as 
Dorr's rebellion, the Pullman strike, and the single tax movement. Following 
the historical survey, iir. Greenway deals with "Negro Songs of Protest," 

"Songs of the Textile Workers," “Songs of the idiners," "The -iigratory Workers," 
"Songs of the rarmers," and the songs of miscellaenous labor groups such as 
steel workers, longshoremen, and lumber workers. He concludes with a chapter 
on "The Song Makers." : 


The Appendix gives information about recordings of such songs as are here 
treated. There is a useful bibliogranhy, as well as lists of composers and 
songs. The book is handsomely printed. It is an excellent report on the 
special field the author has staked out for himself. 


--W. Je G. 
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